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It is with a feeling of pride that we call the attention of 
our readers to the advertisement on our first page, which 
shows a year’s work on the part of our publishers. It is 
the product of the careful industry and persistent energy 
of Charles H. Kerr, who a year ago assumed the respon- 
sibility, risk and labor incident to the publication of UNiry. 
He comes to his first annual reckoning in a manner that 
deserves our congratulations and thanks. Happy are we 
when Unity demands of its editors only the unremunera- 
tive labor incident to the editing. This we freely give so 
long as life, strength and the necessities of the paper con- 
tinue. Oar edition of 2,500 yields us a reading constituency 
of at least 3,000. May we address at least 1,000 out of these 
3,000 readers with the request that each one of them send 
us one new subscriber? Perhaps we are asking so easy a 
thing that it will not be done. Would it be easier to add 
2,000 new names to our list? It certainly would if all 
would take hold. Who will start the ball a-rolling? Who 
will show us how to do it? All in the name of the blessed 
gospel we profess and proclaim. 
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‘“‘THE quantity of theology is growing less, but the 
quality is improving”, said Rev. J. L. Scudder the other 
day. Think of it, you who are so anxious to increase the 
quantity, even though the. quality be sacrificed. 
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THE editor of the Christian Union hesitates.to claim 


that consciousness offers an adequate basis for all orthodox | 


theology, but is sure that it does do so for all Christian 
experience. A profitable distinction, frankly recognized. 


WE ought to preach more to the children than we do. 
Sometimes we have thought a portion of every sermon 


ought to be devoted to the children. Possibly it would be 
the best part of the sermon for the elders too. Probably 
this is the best way; but also it is a good way to preach 
sometimes a whole sermon for the children. We print in 
our Home department W. Ellery Copeland’s Christmas 
sermon to the children. 


\ 


Ir is estimated that upwards of $12,000,000 of wheat 
was received in Chicago last year, but $14,810,000 repre- 
sent its tobacco trade ; $6,000,000 represent the cigar traffic 
alone. Does not this suggest a work for our churches 
todo? Suppose the preachers give the tnfidelities a rest 
and devote themselves to the «mpurities awhile. 


——— _—— - —— -— —- - 


Prov. JAMES LEGGE, the Christian missionary, who had 
sense enough to recognize meaning and beauty in Chinese 
scripture, and who has given twenty-five or thirty years of 
his life to its study and interpretation, is at work upon a 
metrical translation of the Psalms. This is significant; 
the close study of one bible gives the power to appreciate 
and understand all bibles. 
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AMONG the hopeful indications that the severe denom- 
inational lines are fading, might be mentioned the fact 
that the Second Baptist church of this city is hereafter to 
use responsive readings, and Doctor Withrow, the new pastor 
of the Presbyterian church, is to wear a gown and bands 
in the pulpit. The next thing we expect to hear is of some 
Episcopalian minister exchanging with a Unitarian, or 
singing Moody and Sankey hymns at a Methodist revival. 


AN unsolicited task and opportunity has been laid at the 
feet of the senior editor of this paper in the generosity of 
a number of the wealthy citizens of the city who have con- 
tributed to a fund for paying the rent of Central Music 
Hall on Sunday evenings for a series of popular religious 
meetings. He has been invited to take charge of them. The 
experiment will be tried for seven or eight meetings, begin- 
ning next Sunday night. The subjects will be duly given 
in our announcement column. 


AT a recent meeting of the Congregational club of Ne» 
York, the relation of Evolution to Christianity was dis- 
cussed, and judging from the report in the Christian Union, 
the former was accepted without alarm or serious dispute. 
Doctor Munger said that ‘‘ Evolution has already passed 
through the three stages of acceptance with which every 
great truth is met”’, yiz.: 

1. ‘It is absurd.” 

2. **It is contrary to Scripture.” 

3. “I always thought so.” 

Dr. Scudder thought the study of nature did make men 


religious, and appealed to the lives of scientific men in 


proof: ‘‘ Their desire to know God’s thoughts and methods 
becomes in them a perfect passion. They are too earnest 
to spend their lives in the service of mammon.” 


To THE credit of the Wisconsin Central railroad company 
let it be known that they have advanced the wages of their 
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sleeping-car porters and dining-car attendants to nearly 
three times the ordinary amount, that they may thereby 
consistently enforce the order that prohibits said porters 
from accepting fees from travelers. This is a step in the 
right direction, that legitimate service be legitimately paid. 
Let not wages assume the disguise of gratuities and honest 
labor be degraded into a condition of mendicancy. It is 
demoralizing to-both employer and employe, it has already 
established a railroad porter’s scale of excellence. We once 
heard a couple of porters comparing notes, in which west- 
ern women were declared of no account, and eastern men; 
but then we learned that a Boston lady was almost as gener- 
ous as a western man, while a California woman was the 
best of them all, because she seldom gave less than a dollar. 


1886. 


Looking back over the year, we find no indication that 
a great genius has contributed to the wealth of the world, 
no fellow of Emerson, Carlyle or Goethe has spoken; only 
two of our major poets have tried to tune their. lutes. 
Whittier’s “St. Gregory’s Guest” is a swan-song that may 
be his last. Tennyson’s “ Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” 
is a wail that had better been unsung. In fiction, George 
Eliot, Thackeray, Dickens, Hawthorne and Victor Hugo are 
as yet without a successor. But if 1886 has failed to pro- 
duce new books of great proportions, it has been diligent 
in studying the master-pieces already in existence; Fur- 
ness has added Othello to his variorium of Shakespeare ; 


‘ Goethe has had a summer school devoted to his interpre- 


tation ; Shelley has found in Professor Dowden a competent 
biographer ; the interest-in Browning deepens and broad- 
ens, which is an evidence of a deepening interest in spir- 
itual things, in soul life; Hedge’s “ Hours with German 
Classics”, Cooke’s “ Poets and Problems”, Hattie Tyng 
Griswold’s “ Home Life of Great Authors”, Samuel Long- 
fellow’s life of his great poet brother, James Russell 
Loweli’s prose essays, are all paths that lead us to great- 
ness. 

The religious tendencies of the year have been towards a 
widening of the circumference of our fellowship and towards 
making character the central thing, noble living the piv- 
otal point from which radiates good will to God and man 
unrestricted. The Egyptian explorations, Prof. Sayce’s 
rediscovery of Assyrian lore, Edwin Arnold’s “ India Re- 
visited”, the publication of a dictionary of Islam and a 
Commentary of the Koran, in London, as well as the great 
ethical agitation in English politics, the feverish gropings 
toward a better adjustment of capital and labor in this 
country, and the completion of the Bartholdi statue of 
Liberty, all go to prove the above assertions. 

The theological world has been almost as explosive and 
as much convulsed as the labor and political world. In 
England there has been the clamor for disestablishment ; 
in this country the Congregationalists have had their 
trouble with too tolerant missionaries and the heretical 
Andover band. The Episcopalians have been exercised 
over questions of breadth and ritual, and even the Uni- 
tarians have had their “little tempest in a teapot”. Their 
call of “back to the fathers”, their charge of “atheism” 
and dread of infidelity, their demand of a band (albeit a 
silken one) to tie’ some in and some out,—all this seems 
to us to be the workings of the Holy Spirit towards the 
breadth, inclusiveness and integrity of Universal Religion. 
The developments of 1886 have taught us to stand mofe 
firmly than ever before for that comprehensive gospel that 
leaves no one out who aspires to truth, love and duty. 
The broadest church is none too broad for us, the great 
and holy Out-of-Doors is the cathedral in which Jesus de- 
lighted to worship, and far be it from us to seek to narrow 
his temple-door. In this movement outward we discover 
a movement inward also. In a turning away from phrases 
there is a turning to life and living; in this distrust of 
wordy statements there is a growing trust in deeds. In 
the decline of dogma there is a growth in grace. In this 
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independence of human creeds and lives there is greater 
dependence upon the divine. The love of God comes ever 
more joyously and abundantly. 


THE LIGHT OF THE AGES. 


Civilization, as it stands reflected in countries and per- 
sons at this day, is not a thing altogether beautiful and 
imposing. This mail of savagery in which we were en- 
wrapped clings to us still, in spite of philosophic generosity 
and moral resolves. How far are England, Germany, 
Italy, for instance, to mention no others, from the ancient 
ideals of statecraft, religious truth, moral sympathy? A 
little bit of special acquisition here and there among men 
—and then arrest. Contemplate the relative slowness of 
advance. Doubtless we are on the forward tack. The 
closures are fewer, the lives becomes gentler, under modern 
inspirations. But, after all, is the average man to-day 
better able than in Casar’s time to take general rather than 
local views of the mystery of existence? Civilization cen- 
ters upon universality. The wise teacher, the responsive 
scholar, the noble matured spirits at all tasks, take rank 
because they have come to the higher reason. America’s 
prosperity is the world’s prosperity. It is one of the 
glories we learn with science that our acts, whether good 
or bad, cannot be confined to the immediate place of their 
perpetration. Whatever our motive in unmooring the 
deed, the wide seas afterwards receive it. ‘Though you can 
intend the narrowest range to your thought, the limits 
affected by it are incalculable. ‘This is the index to civili- 
zation. How many men have achieved the all-embracing 
vision? Here is the register of the superior stage—here, 
if it proves itself to us, is the warrant by which we can in 
our own success thank the faithfulness of the past. It is 
impossible to estimate progress save by some reference to 
universal ideals. It is no evidence to moral purity that 
men live in a state under which material wealth may be 
acquired. ‘The spiritual forces can never find witness in 
things. ‘Though we may indeed make the every-day com- 
modities matters of spiritual import—though we have 
indeed to take up that task in real earnest in modern life 
—the moving energy is still of its own supreme importance. 
Civilization must be written in terms of universal spirit. 
First, we must make the ideal ends supreme and then 
assure ourselves that we mean to acknowledge the world, 
and not simply one part of it, as invoking our allegiance. 
Too often we make most of the least of our successes. 
When the political orators come out on festival occasions 
they never tire of their statistics; and though we have 
taken certain steps in freedom and generosity, these are 
the last alluded to, or are perhaps forgotten altogether, 
or have remained entirelyunknown. Yetin this direction 
falls the light of suns, the central authority for our loving 
and doing, the absolute before which error shrinks back 
from the paths of men. Every dogmatist, political as well 
as religious, has his ‘‘ universal religion’’ which, when 
examined, we find to be a special plea, more concerned 
with putting up barriers than worshiping a universal God. 
But civilization tells’ us ‘‘ this is suicidal in thought; the 
only universal religion worthy of the name is that which 
adopts an ideal from which every brave act and noble 
thought. achieves hospitality; and with all that men offer 
in contradiction of the broadest human ends there exists a 
power for self-destruction inevitable in its issues”. In the 
merely mercenary -battles of nations, where one rides to 
success by the ruin of another, who can say that, so far as 
the person is concerned, the effect is noble and spiritual? 
It is true that there is good turned from international 
intrigue, even as downright dishonor may be used to sub- 
serve some excellent purpose; but it is true also that the 
good ensues in spite of, rather than because of, the promoters 
of the inhuman performance. Every lofty endeavor must 
be spelled as large as the race. If we wish reform merely 
that our own individual or national gains may be doubled, 
the moral attitude becomes very suspicious. But if we see 
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through our own to the world’s welfare, we have a firm 
hold upon the solar truths. The contention may well be, 
therefore, in respect to the larger as set off against the 
lesser perspective. Civilization—all that is sunny in time 
and prophetic of a glad future—must stand or fall with our 
ability to comprehend the ampler measure of love. If one 
must benefit by another’s suffering, the one, if he have 
beauty and wisdom, must grieve more than his victim)in 
the effect. H. L. T. 
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ONCE-SUNG SONGS. 


) Within the home of art divine 
The lights have closed their eyes, 
To rest in realms of bygone joys 
Near once-sung melodies. 
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Can tender notes of song, once sung, 
Be lost in boundless air? 

Ah no! The human heart and soul 
Keeps each note vital here. 


The Alpine song of some Swiss maid, 
Sung herding the chamois’ kid 

Is living now, though long since o’er— 
In some heart-casket hid. 


A rhythm made, like matter formed, 
May change in shape and state, 
But music notes from hearts cannot 

Become annihilate. 


The music-master makes a song— 
God gives the song a soul, 

Which vibrates through undying time 
In a rhythmic mellow roll. 


EUGENE ASHTON. 
25 LAPAYETTE Square, Wasnineton, D.C. 
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RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 


This is an era of problems and experiments for solving 

them in the line of salvation and helpfulness. Does not 
the religion of humanity demand radical measures? Why 
devote the wealth of thought, sympathy and effort entirely 
to mending poor material, or at most, quickening, stimu- 
lating and helping the best we have? Some sentences in 
a letter from one who is in constant contact with an ele- 
ment which is continually befouling the stream of human 
life, impels me to call attention to the branch of religion 
pertaining to human culture, at the fountain. The writer 
says: “I am especially interested just now in the ‘ fallen 
women’ who drift to the poor-house for treatment, and the 
babies that are multiplied at such fearful odds.” “Each 
seems such a bit of driftwood in the gulf stream of circum- 
stance that I can’t scold her, nor even protest, and argu- 
ments are useless with the majority ofthem.” . . . . 
“ They needed better.mothers and fathers themselves.” “And 
therefore for the sake of their children I wish we might, 
whilethey arehere and ‘ waiting women ’, have some litera- 
ture suited to them prepared by some one who does be- 
lieve in them.” 
“They needed better mothers and fathers themselves! ” 
Is thers not needed a religion of humanity that can deal 
with this supreme question of “ better mothers and fathers”? 
So long as this tide of human driftwood multiplies itself, 
so long the charnel houses of civilization and the charitable 
institutions will be filled—so long will the material means 
and spiritual energies of the humane be absorbed in taking 
care of human wretchedness. Is not a better way prac- 
ticable? Cannot the youth of to-day be better taught in 
our schools? Cannot a way be found to furnish school 
rooms and sitting for every child? 
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Cities are a mighty problem, and unless civilization can 
master the city, the city will sink civilization. Is it not 
time some idea of preparation for better parenthood should 
be a part of the education civilization furnishes? 

How shall human life be introduced here ;—is not this 
really the first step in the universal relations that consti- 
tute a vital religion ? 

Schooling is but the beginning, but every child deserves 
the benefits of such beginning. Better open churches, 
church vestries and parlors, for some grades of scholars, 
than that any should be left to street culture, and no in- 
struction, for lack of school-house accommodation. 

Compulsory attendance upon school, as provided by 
statute, cannot be enforced in Chicago, because, first, there 
is not room for the children ready to attend. Child labor 
is undermining, physically and morally. 

A motherhood that lacks the inspiration of hope, and 
perhaps also physical nutrition, cannot furnish society with 
good brains or good material for character. After the three 
“ R’s”, would not a curriculum of study to promote human 
elevation through better parenthood be the better and 
higher education which a more perfect civilization demands? 

There are competent women physicians and experienced 
matrons who could impart most valuable lessons in con- 
nection with physiological studies, and the children whose 
mothers are unfitted to guide their thoughts in channels of 
high thinking upon the important requirements of parent- 
hood might be saved from the baneful results of ignorance. 
How shall the child of to-day be made the saving parent 
of to-morrow? The religion of humanity will endeavor to 
answer this question. 

LuctnpDA B. CHANDLER. 


THE INCARNATE GOD. 


As we from the humane, ethical and spiritual standpoint 
of to-day look back through the almost nineteen Christian 
centuries to Jesus of Nazareth, we, too, discern the divine. 
We are ready to declare that God was in the son of Mary, 
and if he were the son of Joseph he was no less son of God. 
If he were born as all are born, and lived a natural human 
life, if the supernatural and superhuman incidents are but 
the creations of an active and fertile fancy, still is he no 
- divine. Being a true son of man, he is very son of 

od. 

This growing perception of God in the human, in those 
qualities of personal nt. that pertain to man, this 
divorce of the thought of God from that which has no 
ethical and spiritual significance, this identification of the 
perfect human with the divine, is to be a characteristic of 
the religious thought of our age. In other words, we are 
seeking and finding the divine in the human at its best, — 
in the humane, the noble, the pure, the just, the loving, 
the righteous. We are coming to believe that these, wher- 
ever and by whomsoever manifested, are divine; and the 
growing faith is that these are to be supreme in all lives in 
all lands on the broad earth. It is coming to be felt and 
devoutly believed that there is a larger measure of the 
divine, of God, in the love that seeketh not its own than in 
the power to move mountains. 

Wherever the dogma of human depravity is held, God 
must be sought. and seen in the superhuman and supernat- 
ural. The human could no more reveal the divine than 
could darkness reveal light,—the human could not reveal 
what it was believed to exclude. We have not yet out- 
grown our inherited prepossessions in behalf of the super- 
natural and the superhuman as revealers of the divine. 
But there has been no way of distinguishing the super- 
human from the swdterhuman: When the miracle was 
wrought there were not wanting those who honestly attrib- 
uted it to the agency of the Evil One. It is a truth of 
infinite significance that God and the Evil One, a revela- 
tion from on high and a manifestation from beneath, can- 


not be distinguished from each other by the superhuman 
test. 
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The more humane, ethical and spiritual ages that shall 
come after ours will more and more concern themselves 
with the natural humanity, the spiritual insight and fidelity, 
the love of God and man, the compassion and reverence 
and spirituality of the man Jesus. When the “ good will 
to men” of the angels’ song shall glow in the hearts of 
men, then will that same good will in the heart and life of 
Jesus be seen and felt to be of all things the most divine. 

The transcendent fact brought to mind by the Christ- 
mas season is this,—the love that serves man, the life that 
reveals the truth, the power and goodness that bless man, 
is orn into the world, born in the manger, born with St. 
Paul, born with Luther, born in the ten thousand humble 
homes whence it gives forth a son of man, son of God. 
Every human virtue, courage, fidelity, purity, love, is one 
of God’s Messiahs. God comes to man in these even as 
the son in the heavens comes to every opening bud and to 
the ripening fruit; so near is God to man, so dear is man 
to God. We have not begun to sound the depth of that 
old faith that man is to be saved by God incarnate, saved 
by that power and purpose of God born into the 
world, who walks the earth in human form, acquainted 
with grief, familiar with pain, a willing participant in the 
infinite tragedy of human life. Not the God beyond the 
stars, not the God even outside man, but the divine in the 
human, is conceived of as the saviour of humanity. This 
old faith has had exclusive reference to the one individual 
incarnation of eighteen centuries ago. Weare coming to 
see that incarnation is not an event once completed, but a 
process ever going on. Only as it goes on will there be 
any improvement in human life. Last year’s sunlight will 
not bring forth next summer’s flowers. That portion of 
the sun that remains in the heavens will not ripen next 
summer’s fruit. Only the sunlight that comes to the earth 
next summer will avail; the need of man, the need of 
society, of the church, the state and the world, is Emman- 
uel or God with us here and now. It is ever the life now 
lived that is the light of men now living. It is the son of 
man yet living who leads, inspires, emancipates and blesses 
to-day. It will be the son of man not yet born whose 
loyalty, courage, devotion and love will redeem, ennoble 
and sanctify human life. And all these sons of man, born 
in the course of nature, aspiring, striving, loving, suffer- 
ing and, if need be, dying,—these are sons of God; sons 
of God not by virtue of what is foreign to nature and to 
man, but by virtue of their superior humanity. 

It has been believed and taught that the divine and 
human were united, were one in him whose birth is com- 
memorated in our Christmas festival. The divine was seen 
in one child, in one man. One man’s love of man was 
seen to be God’s love of man. How joyful a Christmas 
will dawn upon the earth when the divine shall be seen in 
every child born into the world, and when man’s love of 
man shall be seen to be God’s love, and every man’s son 
shall be very son of God! ‘Then will the peace and good- 
will of the angels’ song flow forth in blessings over all the 
earth; and, as it was in the beginning when the stars sung 
together, al] the sons of God shall shout for joy. E. 


CHRISTIAN AGNOSTICISM. 


Is there such athing? The phrase looks formidable to 
some who have been accustomed to hearing the term 
‘‘ Agnostic” applied to a certain class of bright but bold 
men. The word agnostic is said to have been coined by 
Mr. Huxley some fifteen years ago to define the position 
taken by himself, Mr. Spencer and others, in reference to 
knowledge of the supernatural. Etymologically consid- 
ered, agnosticism means universal skepticism ; that is, we 
know nothing of reality, we know only appearances ; but 
few thinking men avow themselves complete agnostics. 
The position of Mr. Spencer and others is that of partial 
agnosticism. They admit the reality of the physical uni- 
verse, they admit the reality of a sustaining something 
behind the universe ; this Mr. Spencer declares to be un- 
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knowable, and then defines as power, virtually contradict- 
ing himself. Let Mr. Spencer take one more step in this 
direction, and admit that this power is reason, and he 
has reached a theistic standpoint. Thus, in fact, Mr. 
Spencer is but partially re Still less so is the 
s the ground of his position 


Christian agnostic. He fin 
in the following phrase: ‘The incomprehensibility of God. 


That God is incomprehensible is evident ; evident from 
the word itself, incomprehensible: that which cannot be 
comprehended, grasped. That which can be compre- 
hended by the mind must in a sense be smaller than the 
mind; the mind must go on all sides of it, compass it, 
if it is to be comprehended. If God could be compre- 
hended he would cease to be God ; he would be a creature 
like ourselves. | 

That which cannot be comprehended is mysterious. God 
must ever be mysterious. In studying him we are like 
a ship inafog. The fog may lift a little, but the clear 
space which we then enjoy but shows us a wider circle 
of mystery; or, to change the illustration, we stand in a 
temple, in a room from which open many doors. As one 
door is opened we see that it discloses a room likewise fur- 
nished with many doors, and these doors lead to yet other 
similar rooms, till the weary eye refuses to follow further. 
So the student of God finds that the solution of one 
problem leads the way to other problems. 

It is sometimes said that theology is responsible for the 
mystery of religion, but is it not true, rather, that mys- 
teriousness is essential to religion from the infinity of 
God? -Theology does not create mystery, it merely dis- 
covers it, and we shall presently see if we onght to be 
greatly obliged to theology for obliging us>to keep before 
our minds the fact of this mystery. A mystery does not 
involve entire absence of knowledge; neither does it in- 
volve an absurdity; neither does it involve a contradic- 
tion. It means simply this, positive but inadequate 
knowledge. It is positive knowledge in that we know 
that there is a reality; we also have some idea of what 
the reality is; we also know in what particulars our 
knowledge is limited. 

To recur to the illustration of the temple, we know 
that we stand in a room; we may define its boundaries; 
we may count the number of doors; observe their size 
and position. So far our knowledge is real. ‘The fact 
of our ability to do so much may show us that a lifetime 
would not suffice for us to open all the doors we see, and 
thus we are brought to a consciousness of the inadequacy 
of our knowledge. 

Inadequacy of knowledge arises from two sources, A 
thing may be thinkable but not conceivable; that is to say, 
we may think of the general notion horse, but when we 
conceive of horse it is always some particular horse which 
rises to view. ‘To conceive is to picture in imagination. 
We can never perfectly conceive of God. That some peo- 
ple have made the attempt has been greatly to their detri- 
ment. The law against mental images is as far reaching as 
the law against graven images. But, further, a thing may 
be both thinkable and conceivable and still be inexplicable. 
The principle of life, for instance. We may think of it, 
conceive of it, but still we cannot explain it. We know 
not the how or the why. Thus it is that God is mys- 
terious.- But however much we feel hampered by the 
mysteriousness of God, that same mystery is a source of 
great practical power and stimulus. The Infinity of God! 
What elevation of soul comes from the contemplation of 
such atheme. How the mind js expanded as it tries to lay 
hold of the ‘‘ deep things” of God. Then each new dis- 
covery spurs us on to new endeavors. ‘This mystery opens 
to us a range of activity which extends far beyond this life. 
It opens to us the possibility of endless intellectual acqu- 
sitions. Heaven becomes a door of hope, not merely that 
we may escape the ills and cares of life, but that we may 
enjoy undisturbed the pleasure of learning. 

t us then seek not to minimize or decry the mysterious- 


ness of God. Let us rather exalt it. That were a man of 
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little mind who should refuse to open one door in the 
temple because he felt his strength unequal to the task of 
opening them all. Let us diligently open as Many as we can, 
seeking what aid we can, welcoming even death as the key 
which unlocks many doors which otherwise would remain 
forever closed. ‘Through these doors we may enter into 
the presence of Him ‘‘in whom is fullness of joy’’, pro- 
ressing step by step till at last we know even as we are 
known. P,P. be 


A PERSIAN FABLE. 


Before the close-barred gate of Paradise 

A poor man watched a thousand years; then dozed 
One little instant only, with dulled eyes: 

That instant open swung the gate—and closed. 


ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 
CINCINNATI, Obio. 


JOINING THE CHURCH. 


I remember once seeing a statement to the effect that 
Unitarians were not Christians, and were soon to drop out 
of the list of churches because they did not openly profess 
Christ. In this connection it was said that in the three or 
four churches of that order in Chicago there were but 150 
church members, while the other churches numbered tens 
of thousands. Thus estimating strength and character it 
was rather a meager showing for the liberals, I must con- 
fess. ‘That was more than ten years ago. Iam curious to 
know whether the number has increased; but I suspect iv 
has grown much less. But that is not our way of esti- 
mating the strength or number of Unitarians in city or 
country. There are doubtless tens of thousands of Unita- 
rians to-day in that thriving city of the west, though many 
may not know it, and are still attending orthodox churches, 
or what is nearer the truth, are going nowhere to church, 
and utterly abhor the orthodox doctrine, which is the one 
thing that has sent them outside all churches, not knowing 
how nearly Unitarians hold their own faith. It is, indeed, 
one of the things the liberal church stands for, to discour- 
age a religion of creed and profession, of form and cere- 
mony, of ritual and rubric; and this is the precise attitude 
Jesus himself took. Some people think to this day that 
Jesus had a church, a covenant, a creed, and took mem- 
bers in by baptism. But he had and did neither. That 
was what some wanted; but Jesus, like Paul, might have 
said, | came not to baptize, but to preach the gospel. Jesus 
was an heretical come-outer from the orthodox church of 
the Pharisees of that day; and no one ever knew such a 
person to put his neck into any other yoke, once set free. 
Jesus was the Theodore Parker, the Parker Pillsbury, the 
Lloyd Garrison of his day, and they killed him, he was so 
outspoken, unconventional, and full of reforms. Jesus did 
not join the church; there was none to join. He had 
scholars, disciples whom he taught and made noble, and 
laspired with the purity and loftiness of his own nature; 
but he never urged a public profession of religion. He 
wanted men to be men. Read the beatitudes, the golden 
rule, the parables, and all the reported sayings of Jesus, 
and how free is he from all manner of ecclesiastivism and 
professional piety and trust in anything but goodness and 
truth. Organization of churches is all well notwithstand- 
tng that is not of Jesus. And Paul’s churches that he 


_ established were assemblies of people who came together 


informally and with no rite or ceremony; no one was exam- 
ined, propounded or put on probation. Sometimes they 
were baptized, and the churches had their love feasts, where 
they ate and drank, and gave the fragments to the poor,— 


avery sensible sort of communion; but he fought the 
Tespectable, orthodox church of the day as an evil, and 


ponked their long prayers and long faces and. hypocritical 
Ives, 


But the joining of churches by first expressing a mirac- 
ulous ¢ ange of heart was born of the Reformation, and 
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came over to America with the early settlers of New Eng- 
land. Baptism had long been the sign of a new faith, of 
panne from one religion to another, as from Judaism or 

entilism to Christianity, but as a sign of a changed heart 
it began with Puritanism. The Apostolic Church had no 
set and arbitrary rules about it. Regeneration, the new 
life, was a thing always to insist upon, but that was 
meant in the natural sense of a right life, a trusting and 
a devout spirit. We must consider the character of the 
environment in early days. The historic Catholic Church 
made baptism the door to the church and the key to 
heaven; the Reformed Catholic, or Episcopal Church, 
never insisted on any miraculous change of heart ; to it 
baptism was the sign that the child was born into the 
church. After 1,600 years had passed, people began to 
insist that to join the church one must meet with a sup- 
posed miraculous change of heart. Protestantism, and 
especially Puritanism, and the dissenting people made the 
church a place for saints, while heretofore it had been a 
place for educating sinners into saints. Be good, and join 
the church, is the evangelical voice to-day. Get your edu- 
cation, then go to school. ‘That is not good sense. Con- 
version is said now to save a man—for a future heaven; 
but educate him and you save him for time and eternity, 
too. Thechurch isaschool. Important and saving to 
profess religion? I keep my excommunication papers as 
precious symbols of an honest purpose, far better than 
church membership and bigotry. ‘To-morrow my daughter 
goes away from home to coined, She wants to learn some- 
thing, and to get an education by slow, natural processes of 
study, and other ways of discipline. I should feel it to 
be a bad thing for her education, her character, and her 
humility, if the teachers were to try to stimulate her to 
profess education before the school, and to make it appear 
that she was in some sense better than her associates. She 
joins the school by entering it asa pupil. Whenever any 
one enters, in the quietness of his own home or thoughts, 
upon a truer course of life, that is all the profession 
which really tells. Some may be helped by committin 
themselves toa public promise, and change of life; a | 
yet how many have regretted taking any such step in 
moments of excitement. Let people be good without 
parade and publicity connected with church-going. _Pro- 
fessing religion is not a Unitarian gift, or work, and never 
will be. I somehow feel ashamed for grown-up men and 
women when I see them doing such things, and I tremble 
for them lest grace may not serve them as well as nature 
has done. Perhaps I am wicked, but the sweet girl will 
never be as lovely, as natural, or as attractive as she has 
been and would otherwise be. I want people to be good. 
Many people, so taught that they must join the church 
in order to be saved, are helped, though it be by fear or 
hope, I will own ; but how much better to teach them the 
real and true character of goodness, and what it is to be 
saved—saved from ignorance and sin, and our wicked 
ideas, and saved to purity, honesty, kindness, love, a noble 
life. Good men do not need to join a church; the ednu- 
cated do not go-to school, it is the ignorant. The right 
kind of people to join the church is the sinners, not the 
saints; and. let trying to do better be the profession all 
may see and rejoice in. 


A. Jupson RIc8H. 
Fatt River, Massachusetts. 


MORAL INFLUENCE. 


The great need of the times is men; men who pussess 
upright principles, who will stick to them, and act them 
out. 

If there is need of intellectual influence among us, there 
is incalculably more need of moral influence, strong and 
decided. Education is not complete until the moral facul- 
ties, as well as the intellectual, are brought into habitual 
activity. Even the best of ships will not go aright if left 
merely to its own guidance; and the strongest of human 
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minds may expend its force in evil and erroneous ways. 
The mind without the conscience, like the ship without 
helm, drifts helplessly and hopelessly. 

Moral influence works from within outward. Preaching 
what one’s self does not believe, will not work effectively; 
the faith is shown by the works, not the intermittent and 
capricious, but the constant and habitual; the Jife is the 
great preacher, and the one to which mankind will and 
must listen. ‘Truth, sincerity, is the very foundation of 
good morals; and first the man must be true at heart to 
himself, to his own best convictions. He must be in’ ear- 
nest; hypocrisy or trifling will end disastrously; the deceiver 
deceives himself worse than he deceives any other. 

Moral integrity, day after day, year in, year out, through 
life, is what tells as an influence; decision of character, 
decisiveness of influence, uncharacterized by any unusual 
or unnecessary display of either; straightforward pursu- 
ance of one’s own business. The intellect of our country 
is not strong enough or wise enough to carry us safely 
through great emergencies unless it is backed—yes, and 
fronted and flanked by moral energy and steadfastness 
throughout, laid on integrity. Home influence excepted, 
the influence of the teacher we may well believe second to 
none. During the distinctly formative period of character, 
he or she is with the pupils five days of the week, while 
even the model clergyman is in their company rarely more 


than one. Playmates’ associations rank here. 
J. N. ENO. 


PETERSHA™M, Massachueetts. 


WHEN your burden becomes too great to be borne, double 
it and you will find yourself able to bear it. 


BDhe DHtudIy Cable. 


SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Natural History for Little Folks. Young Folks’ Pictures and Stories 
of Animals. For Home and School. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


An Elementary Course in Practical Zoology, 
D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 


These six little volumes are reprinted apparently from 
plates made in 1868. ‘The first book contains pictures and 
stories of quadrupeds; the second, pictures and stories of 
birds; the third, of reptiles and fishes; the fourth, of bees, 
butterflies and other insects, crustaceans and worms; the 
fifth, of shells and the animals that live in them; and the 
sixth, of sea cucumbers, sea urchins, star fishes, jelly 
fishes, sea anemones and corals. . The wood engravings, 
of which there are more than five hundred in the six books, 
were many of them taken from ‘‘ Tenney’s Manual of Zo- 
dlogy”’, ‘‘ Natural History of Animals”, etc. 
doubtless be amusing to children, and they were very good 
pictures twenty years ago, but they would be far from 
satisfactory to a real lover of natural science at the present 
time. Mrs. Sanborn Tenney was ‘the wife of Professor 
Tenney of Vassar college, and her books were very accept- 
able when first published, and have served a good purpose; 
but it really seems as though they ought'to be replaced by 
something better now. 

In marked contrast with the above is ‘‘ The Outline Ele- 
mentary Course in Practical Zodlogy”’, named at the head 
of this article. Mr. Buel P. Colton is instructor in natural 
sciences in the Ottawa high school, [llinois; has drunk 
deeply of the modern scientific spirit, and has produced a 
book that cannot but: be very welcome and exceedingly 
useful to all real students of zodlogy in this country. The 
plan of the book is not to give information upon zodlogical 
subjects, but ‘‘ to aid the student in getting a clear idea of 
the animal kingdom as a whole, by the careful study of a 
few typical animals”. Directions are given for collecting 


By Buel P. Colton. 
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They will. 
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and preserving specimens, for studying the living animals, 
for killing the specimens and dissecting them, and, in fact, 
for real study after the newest and most approved methods 
of nature. Such directions as the following, for example, 
are given, among something more than a hundred others, 
in regard to studying a pigeon: ‘‘ Brush forward the 
feathers below and back of the eye to find the ear opening; 
observe the peculiarities of the feathers which cover these 
openings.” ‘‘ Feel of the wing, to make out the division 
into arm, forearm and hand.” ‘‘ Extend the wing; com- 
pare its upper and lower surfaces; observe the shape of the 
quills, and the way they.overlap one another; put all these 
facts together and consider their effect in the down-stroke 
of the wing. What is the result of this arrangement when 
the wing is moved quickly upward?” He very wisely says, 
‘‘The only way to know animals is to see and handle them, 
and it is sincerely hoped that the day is near when know- 
ing an animal’s name will not pass for knowing the animal 
itself.” This little manual, faithfully used as intended, 
would certainly do more to make a wise student of zodlogy 
than a whole library upon the plan of Mrs. Tenney’s books. 
D. U. 


By Honoré de Balzac. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


$1.50. 


By Honoré de Balzac. 


César Birotteau. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


FBugénie Grandet. The same. $1.50. 


The rise and fall of ‘‘ César Birotteau” is one of the 
best of the Balzac series of the comedy of human life. 
The scene of the story is the Paris of the first two decades 
of the present century. Monsieur Birotteau, an excellent 
bourgeois, who, by the industry and thrift of himself and 
his good wife Constance, has accumulated a modest for- 
tune, unhappily becomes the victim of a foolish ambition, 
goes into commercial speculations, falls among thieves and 
is ruined. From the first page to the last the good man 
holds fast to his integrity, and his heroic efforts to redeem 
the honor of his family and to meet the just demands of 
his creditors are to the reader who honors justice, peculi- 
arly refreshing. The humor and the pathos of the 
rapidly shifting scenes of the story are brought out with a 
power possible only to a master of realistic fiction. 

‘‘ Eugenie Grandet’”’ belongs to the Balzac novels which 
bear the general title ‘‘ Scenes from Provincial Life”. To 
those readers who enjoy vivid portraits of meanness and 
villainy unrelieved by a single redeeming trait, this volume 
will prove interesting ; unhappily we have no need to go 
as far as the banks of the Loire in order to find the 
originals of its personification of avarice and perfidy. The 
pictures are dark, but true to nature, and are worthy of 
careful study, not merely for their fidelity to the principles 
of art, but for their ethical value as well. 


ae —<= 


(Through the Year with the Poets.) Edited by Oscar 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, 75 cents. 


November. 
Fay Adams. 


Mr. Adams’s year with the poets, having begun with De- 
cember, ends with November. The series comes toa close, 
as it started, with admirable strength, variety and fresh- 
ness. Over and above all other aims in preparing a col- 
lection of this kind is that of presenting as high a poetical 
average as possible, and this seems to have been the lead- 
ing aim in Mr. Adams’s undertaking. It were difficult to 
find fault with him for failure to bring together as large 
and creditable a variety of matter, in mood and manner, 
with so high a poetical standard in mind, as any poet 
(whoever he may be), American or other, could have done. 
The exceptions to a medium poetical standard (to speak 
guardedly ) are, indeed, exceedingly few. There are 
instances in which the poem is meagerly poetical, but 1n 
nearly all such instances there is strong thought or very 
delicate expression. The authorship has been very thor- 
oughly represented, and with such presentation of 
biographical notes as is not to be found in any other collec- 
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tion of verse extant. It should be said of the authorship 
that it has been remarkably extensive, representative of 
nearly every land that has produced poets, and including a 
very full list of worthy rising verse-makers. A chance has 
been given nearly every young American poet of promise, 
at least once, in the course of this trip with the patrons of 
the muses. It is not every young writer of verse who has 
writen of such themes as fell within this compiler’s range ; 
but such as have are almost without exception represented. 
A task of this magnitude may eagily be seen to require rare 
patience for its faithful performance, and Mr. Adams 
should be congratulated that he was enabled to complete 
it. We need not repeat certain objections which we have 
had te make in noticing features of preceding volumes, 
although one of the objectionable lesaiio ea of the 
editor’s complimenting the contributors of unpublished 
verse—appears in the November issue. This volume, which 
is swelled to 213 pages by the insertion of an index of 
authors and pieces for the series, contains the compiler’s 
review of his journey in ‘‘ preface” form, and his dedica- 
tion of the series to William Morton Fullerton, a native of 
Norwich, Conn. ‘The number opens with Byron Forceythe 
Willson’s ‘‘ Autumn Song” and closes with T. Buchanan 
tead’s ** The Closing Scene ”, between which are sand- 
wiched lines by 118 writers in 148 pages, all but forty-four 
of whom are Americans. E. BR. C. 


Ilomespun Yarns. By Mrs. A. D.T. Whitney. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


This book, as the name indicates, 1s a collection of short 
stories, written not only with the design of entertainment, 
but also of instruction. Mrs. Whitney is well known as a 
writer for young people, although her admirers are by no 
means confined to them. She is at her best in her short 
stories, but her more lengthy ones are as pleasing as one 
could wish. One of the most charming stories in the 
hook is the one entitled, ‘‘ When I Was a Little Girl’. It 
is written in such a happy style that one is involuntarily 
drawn to it. G. Ss. 


——_— ee 


Poet-Laureate Idyls, and Other Poems. By Oscar Fay Adams. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


This collection of Mr. Adams’s verse comprises ten of 
those Tennysonian travesties which he is so fond of 


writing, and in which he is peculiarly successful, two 
pieces, chiefly blank-verse, entitled ‘‘ A Tale of Tuscany” 


_and ‘* The Legend of the Golden Lotus”, and some fifteen 


lyrics and eight sonnets. The poetical value of the book is 
very small; its spiritual value is also moderate. We should 
pronounce it mainly valuable as showing how well the 
author can write travesties, and how much force culture 
can put into verse without making it poetry, Of the son- 
nets, ‘‘ Indifference” seems to us considerably the most 
noteworthy; of the ‘‘ lyrics,” it is hard to choose one which 
is either fresh or stimulating enough in thought or 
poetical enough in expression to justify mention. The 
author’s faculty is wholly in the direction of prose. 
E. R. C. 


Kvenings with the Sacred Poets. A Series of Quiet Talks about the 
Singers and their Songs. By Frederick Saunders. New York: 
A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 


This is a new, revised edition of a book which has sup- 
plied a certain want very acceptably, as a whole. The 
author, who divides his review of the “Sacred Singers ” 
into twelve evening chapters, according to the singers’ na- 
tionality, gives interesting biographical and reminiscent 
items of his subjects, naming their principal or best-known 
hymns, and sandwiching between the biography and 
reminiscence and the pieces, a bon mot here and there, ren- 
dering the talks very agreeable. We think the best part 
of his entertainment is at the beginning, or, rather, in 
connection with the earlier and foreign hymn-writers ; his 


treatment of the later and American writers is less com- 
lete than could be wished, and also less accurate. Mr. 
aunders is to be praised, however, for a scrupulous effort 

to give credit for all borrowed material. E. R. C. 


GWhe Sdome. 


CHRISTMAS SERMON TO CHILDREN, 


In our Christmas festival, as in many others, have been 
united some ceremonies peculiar to Christian people and 
others practised by those called heathen. The prayer, the 
song, the church service, are Christian, peculiar to the disci- 
ples of Jesus. “The custom of gifts, which makes this sea- 
son so attractivé¢ to children, was observed in Rome at this 
season of the year, long before Rome was a Christian city, 
and then, as now, it was the children’s day. Thesé ever- 
greens with which we trim our churches were used in the 
northern lands at this time of the year, long before the 
Norsemen had heard of Jesus. The twenty-fifth day of 
December in those lands was the day when the days began 
to lengthen, and the people knew that in due time summer 
would come, when the earth would be covered with green 
grass, the -flowers would bloom and the harvest would 
ripen,so they trimmed their houses with evergreen branches 
from the trees which did not die, but adorned themselves 
all the long winter with the green which would appear 
everywhere in thesummer. The Christmas dinner was pe- 
culiar to our forefathers before they had become Christians ; 
they celebrated all important days by a dining together. 
So into this one festival are gathered parts of festivals cele- 
brated in all parts of the world, and well express the good 
will to men which Jesus taught to his disciples. 

The important figure in this Christmas rejoicing is the 
Christ-child. No other religion but Christianity so honors 
the child. Other people wished to forget that their great 
teachers had ever been children, but ours sets apart one 
day in the year, and that the grandest festival of the year, 
in honor of the children. 

This Christ-child became after awhile a Christ-man. Do 
you know what a Christ-man is? It is one like Jesus, who 
spoke the truth, who always loved and obeyed his Father, 
not his earthly father, though he was obedient to him, but 
his heavenly Father. Other religions have had Christ-men; 
but we honor Jesus, he is our Christ-man, our truth- 
speaker, our light to enlighten the world. All children 
seem to me to be Christ-children; but all do not grow up 
to be Christ-men and Christ-women. We all can; for God 
is our Father, and he will help us just as he helped 
Jesus. ' 

And how can Christ-children become Christ-men? The 
angels sang a song, which tells us the way—‘‘ Peace on 
earth, good will to man.” That is the way, children. If 
each child is a child of peace, then peace will come to all 
the earth. To be a child of peace, you must be gentle, 
kind to each other and kind to all creatures. Don’t let 
the bad fairies, anger. lying, dishonesty, get control of you; 
drive them away as Jesus did, and let the good fairies, love, 
purity and truth be with you all the time. To become 
Christ-men and Christ-women, you need to have a good 
will to everything. Good will is the intention to be good 
to all creatures. 

Dear children, whenever Christmas comes remember the 
angel-song, peace on earth, good will to men, and make up 
your minds that you will do all you can to help these good 
things to rule you and all about you. Then will you grow 
up to be Christ-men, and every one will be glad to know 
you. When Jesus grew up to be the Christ he said to 
those who listened to his teachings, ‘‘ Love your neighbor 
as yourself”. If every one obeyed this rule we should seon 
have peace on earth, and we should all be living in heaven. 


W. E. Cope.Lanp. 
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ilar decrees against non conformism in past 
history have been in after times condemned. 
—Professor Adler addressed the Home Sec- 
tion of the Ethical Culture Society on the 
Sunday of the 2d, taking as subject matter the 
religious educational necessities of the chil- 
dren of Liberals. His treatment was elevated 
in motive and force; though, as it struck me, 
not altogether satisfactory in its lack of refer- 
ence to the beauty of spontaneity in child and 
adult life. MB. iy B 


Boston Notes.—The subjects to be treated 
on the Sunday evenings in January, before 


the Young Unitarian Delegates, are: “Tem- 


perance”’, “ Young Men and the Churches”, 
“The Dangers of Luxury”, “ Conviction and 
Fashion in Religion”, “ How to Spread the 
Faith”. Three speakers are engaged for 
each evening. 

The old historic “ First Church ” in ordain- 
ing Rev. Stopford W. Brooke waived the 
usual “council” and gave a very interesting 
public service and a vestry reception to the new 
minister. The church was organized in 1630. 
Doctor Chauncy was its minister for sixty 
years from 1727. Of its eighteen ministers 
eight were graduates from English colleges, 
nine from Harvard college. 

—In our Hebrew synagogues the rabbi chants 
his part of the ritual and the people repeat 
the responses. The choir is made up of artis- 


| ticsingers. In the German Lutheran churches 
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Chicago.—The Union teachers’ meeting | 
was held at 175 Dearborn street, Monday noon, | 
as usual, Mr. Jones being leader. The lesson 
was the second one upon the book of Jeremiah, 
and extended from the 3rd to the 7th chapters 
inclusive. It introduced the subject of 
Josiah’s reformation and the finding the Book 
of the Law. Mr. Jones made mention of the 
interesting suspicion that this book, that was | 
“found” at the time of the repairing the tem-_ 
ple under Josiah, may have been written by | 
Jeremiah or Hilkiah or some friend of theirs. 
The book is believed by modern critics to 
have been in substance the book of Deuter- 
onomy from the fifth chapter to near the 
close. The matter of the pious fraud involved 
in this transaction was discussed. Mr. Blake 
remarked that literary ethics was not 
invented at that time—the attributing the 
authorship to Moses was not so difficult to 
accept as the saying that they found the book 
if they placed it there. As a poet, Jeremiah 
must rank much below the greatest of the 
Hebrew prophets, Joel, Amos or the Isaiahs. 
Yet it was agreed that there is beauty and 
poetry as well as good ethics here. 


Philadelphia.—Frederic Hinckley lect- 
ures on “Womanhood” at Mr. Clifford’s 
church on the 4th. 

—The lecture room is so near completion that 
the Camden people can use it for their meet- 


ings. 

= 4 Furness, in spiteof age and our various 
climate, lectures and speaks with a vigor and 
sweetness most happy and unusual. He was 
at his own former church during the Christ- 
mas season and at Germantown subsequently. 
—It seems like supererogation to say that Mr. 
Gannett’s visit to this city is looked forward 
to with generous and affectionate interest by 
those who appreciate the nobility of his spirit- 
ual attitude. 

—Hugo Hund, one of the younger members 
of the Ethical Culture Society, read a paper 
on temperance at the last meeting of the 
Young Men’s Section, which was excellent in 
its drift toward general as opposed to special 
views of that perplexing subject. It is so un- 
usual to meet with men, particularly with 
young men, who look through all fogs to the 
abstract bearings of this problem, that one is 
naturally excited to such thotight as arose to 
my mind at the moment. 

—The Press, in dealing with the Andovef con- 
troversy, wisely remarks the fact that all sim- 


the minister reads his portion of the service 
and the congregation sing all the responses 
and all the selections of psalms. They have 
no choir. 

Our Christian Register closes another year 
with a cheery editorial and a long published 
list of contributors, and an offer of the paper 
without charge for four weeks on trial. 


Warren, Ill.—Secretary Effinger visited 
Warren January 2, preaching twice. It was 
a cold day, the mercury ranging from ten to 
sixteen below zero, but the interest of the 
congregation stood high above. At the close 
of the morning service, a business meeting 
was held of which N. B. Richardson, Esq., 
was chairman and.S. A. Clark secretary. It 
was reported that the expenses of the last six 
months had been fully met—every dollar of 
the subscription having been paid—and a 
small balance remaining in the hands of the 
treasurer. It was voted unanimously to con- 
tinue services throughout the year, and com- 
mittees were appointed to look after expenses 
and to consider the question of permanent 
organization. 


Humboldt, Ia.—Our Unity ladies have 
just had avery successful children’s industrial 
fair and supper. They are helping to pay the 
minister’s salary and are putting a very choice 
library into the Sunday-school. One of the 
ladies present from another church remarked, 
in a wondering tone, “ Why is it that when the 
Unity ladies get up anything they have such 
good success and make so much money, and 
we can’t do it?” Somehow “our girls” and 
their mothers have the knack of it. F. W. B. 


First Church, Boston.—Stopford Went- 
worth Brooke, recently of London, has been 
called to the pulpit recently occupied by the 
lamented Rufus Ellis. Mr. beach is a son of 
Stopford Brooke, the biographer of Robertson. 
We extend hearty welcome to the new brother. 


New Orleans.—Rev. A. D. Mayo has been 
preaching on “ Moral Education in the Com- 
mon Schools”, in which he says: “ The center 
of all moral and religious training is the 
teacher; children follow not the things we say 
half as much as the things we do.” 


Japan. We learn through the Christian 
Life that the opening v/ the ports of this great 
empire to Christian nations has introduced 
many vices, and has increased the number of 
kinds of drinks from eleven to two hundred. 
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** His Soul Goes Marching On.’’—The 
Queen of Spain has ordered the emancipation 
of all the slaves in Cuba, but it is said that in 
Brazil there are still a million beings owned 
and sold by their fellows. 


Russia.— Church cars are to be introduced 
on the railways here. Whereis Pullman that 
he should be so left behind? 


The Freethinker’s Magazine, edited 
by H. L. Green, is hereafter to be issued at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Hard Fate 
it is indeed, to always remain in poverty and obscurity ; 
be enterprising, reader, and avoid this, No matter in 
what part you are located, you should write to Hallett 
& Co., Portland, Maine, and receive, free, full particu- 
lars about work that you can do and live at home, at a 
—— of at least $5 to $25 and upwards daily. 

ave earned over $50 in a day. Ali is new. 
not required. You are started free. Either eex. 
ages. Better not delay. 


me 
Capital 
All 


In 1850 
“Browns Bronchial Troches’ were introduced, and 
from that time their success as a cure for Colds, 
Coughs, Hoarseness, Asthma, and Bronchitis has been 
unparalleled. Sold only in boxes. cents. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW. 


Contents of January number, now ready: 
THE Great Rerusat.—Gustay Gottheil. 
Tue Revivat or LEARNING.—Rev. John W. Chadwick 
MAN INFINitTe. X.—Rev. Thomas Hill, D.D. 
AN OLD Boston PREACHER AND Wrr.— Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward. 
Has THE Course OF RELIGION BEEN A PROGRESSION 
OR A DEGENERATION.—Rev. James T. Bixby. 
EpiTtor’s Novre-Book: 
Theological and Liter&ry Intelligence. 
REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE: 
An Assyrian Manual; Happy Hunting Grounds; 
Two Pilgrims’ Progress; Thayer's New Testament 
Lexicon; Books Received. 


Price per copy, 30 cents; per annum, $3.00. 


THE UNITARIAN REVIEW, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston 


Addresea 


Unity Hymns and Chorals. 


NEW EDITION, CLOTH, GILT TITLE, WITH 
ADDED INDICES, JUST READY. 


This is the standard hymn book used among the 
Western Unitarian churches, and its merits and low 
price (only 25 cents in quantities) are rapidly extending 
its use among Unitarian and Universalist churches 
everywhere. The book contains 253 hymns and 66 
tunes, By asimple device, any tune may be brought 
opposite any hymn,—a special advantage for untrained 
congregations, who can thus use a few familiar tunes 
for a variety of hymns. : 

Specimen copy mailed to any address for 35 cents, 
postpaid. To churches, in quantities of twelve or 
more, 25 cents each, expressage or freight to be paid 
by purchaser. 


CHARLES H. KERR & 00., Publishers, 


MODERN > 
UNITARIANISM. 


Essays and Sermons. 


Ny Rev. James FREEMAN CLaRKE, D.D., Rev. JosEri 
Henry ALLEN, Rev. SAMUEL R. Cauturop, Kev. 
Brooke HeErrorp, Rev. Jonn Wut CHADWICK. 
Rev. Minot J. Savace, Rev. Epwarp Everett 
Hae, D.D., Rev. Tuomas R. Sticer, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, Rev. ANprew P. Peasopy, D.D., Rev. 
RoBertT CoLLYER, Rev. JosEerpH May. i2mo. Extra 
cloth. $1.25. 


Mailed, postage sana cas hontai of the price, by 
WESTERN UNITABIAN S. 8. SOCIETY, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


